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ART AND INDUSTRY 



FINE art may be defined as skilled production which pleases. 
The word ars originally signified the act of joining, as in 
carpentry or masonry. It then came to mean skilful joining, and 
finally stress was laid upon the character of the workmanship judged 
by canons of its own, rather than by considerations of the ultimate 
utility of the object produced. Many artists admit that both in- 
dustry and art require skill, but hold that this skill is expended in 
different directions : in the case of industrial art, to the end of pro- 
ducing something useful; in the case of fine art, the creation of 
something which gives satisfaction in and for itself. This view 
frequently implies that the useful and the beautiful are mutually 
exclusive: not merely that certain objects are beautiful and others- 
useful and that in rare instances they may be at the same time both 
beautiful and useful, but that the highest form of beauty is uncor- 
rupted by any utility. 

I 

Mr. Brown, in his valuable little book on "The Fine Arts," says 
that art is freedom in skilled production. Artistic activity is 
"indulged in for its own sake, and not under the pressure of any 
material needs." Art is play "in the sense that it is a free and 
spontaneous activity, not serving a directly useful end, but having 
its rise in a state of ideal excitement. We are not driven to its 
practise by any outward or inward compulsion." Freedom here, 
however, does not mean getting away from all ends, from all definite 
motives and particular meanings. Free artistic activity does not 
mean aimless activity. An activity is free when it has found a rela- 
tively adequate embodiment, a medium of expression which is ap- 
proximately organic with its own significance or end — free in the 
sense that it is controlled from within rather than from without. 

Historically art is an expression of the unusual skill made pos- 
sible by leisure, by comparative relief from the fierce immediacy of 
the struggle for existence. But even this skill of leisure operates 
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under conditions: it is dependent upon naturalistic, technical, re- 
ligious, practical motives, and is an expression of popular feelings 
and ideals. Whenever we say that skilled production comes to be 
valued for its own sake, we mean that the artistic form so adequately 
expresses the naturalistic, technical, religious, practical, or other con- 
tent that it seems its inevitable embodiment. Only because it is thus 
organic is it esthetically satisfying. 

Freedom means, not that production is esthetic in proportion to 
its uselessness, that is, in proportion to its freedom from the various 
motives mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but in the sense that 
the artistic activity embodies these motives so adequately that the 
stress and tension characteristic of other modes of consciousness are 
lost in the ease and spontaneity of the esthetic repose. Art is not 
simply primitive wonder and mystery idealized, nor is it a mere 
by-product of the reflective process : it is a central fact and legitimate 
outcome of any experience. Its spontaneous character is the outcome 
of relatively automatic action, of habits that have been mediated in 
consciousness until the intellectual processes involved have become 
comparatively smooth and familiar. Carlyle seems to have had this 
idea in mind when he said that one does not do a thing perfectly 
until he can do it unconsciously. But in the case of art this is true 
only in a relative sense, since absolutely automatic action would be 
unconscious and therefore not esthetic. The esthetic-artistic con- 
sciousness exhibits experience in the process, as it were, of just slip- 
ping over into the unconsciousness of automatic action. 

Artistic activity is autotelic, controlled by habits and ideals 
operating from within. The beats of a bird's wing, the bounds of 
an antelope, the steps of a graceful woman, succeed each other with 
beautiful smoothness, says Mr. Brown, but they are not artistic unless 
there is "an inward control." The raw material of this rhythmic 
activity must be "disciplined into a certain distinctness of form by 
the principle of 'order' till it becomes a rational product." In 
other words, smooth, rhythmic action is not artistic and esthetic save 
as the expression of an idea or meaning. If, however, this idea is 
present in too immediate or direct a way, the activity becomes prac- 
tical or scientific, or takes some other non-esthetic form. The end 
must not be too explicitly or too strenuously present. It must 
already have been so well organized into the activity that it has 
attained a certain ease and freedom of operation. 

On the other hand, this ease and freedom always presupposes a 
previous mediation of the idea or meaning in consciousness : it is the 
freedom of habitual rather than of instinctive action, and this is the 
fundamental distinction between play and art. When we say that 
an activity has become its own end or is carried on for its own sake, 
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we mean, therefore, that it has become relatively habitual. The 
wonderful technique of artistic detail which characterizes Japanese 
art is no accident: it is to be explained in connection with the skill 
required for the graphic reproduction of their language. Only such 
deeply ingrained habits can become freed for artistic purposes. The 
reason for the dominance of naturalistic motives in hyperborean art 
is to be found in the fact that these motives stand for the deepest 
habits of the every-day life of these people in their struggle for 
existence. 

When a comparative leisure has been won by a relative relief 
from the economic struggle for the necessities of existence, the motor 
habits that have been built up in connection with these activities 
persist in the form of unconscious or semi-conscious instincts and 
impulses urgent for expression. The motor tendencies remain long 
after the occasion for their economic use has disappeared, and they 
seek outlet in other modes. What more natural than that these 
habits of skilled production of implements of warfare and industry 
should overflow into the embellishment and reproduction of these 
very forms in the more ideal ways which we find expressed in art? 

Experience becomes esthetic when its processes have been carried 
to the point at which the symbols used are an approximately ade- 
quate expression of the meaning symbolized. The esthetic pleasure 
which primitive peoples take in their weapons and tools lies in the 
recognition of their relative fitness of form to their purpose. As 
long as they did not serve such purpose with a degree of success, 
attention would be directed to their manufacture — there is no leisure 
and no surplus of skill to devote to embellishment. But once, by 
their use, let there be won a superabundance of food, of shelter and 
security, and the success feelings connected therewith are read over 
into these objects and they become beautiful. This would seem to 
embody the truth of William Morris's saying that art is an expres- 
sion of man's joy in his labor, and of Schiller's remark that in the 
esthetic field we see man playing at his work. 

The beauty of nature also is capable of a rational interpretation 
from this point of view. Those natural objects or processes are 
beautiful which are an approximately adequate realization of the end 
which they suggest or imply. As Fechner phrased it in his law of 
economy, that is esthetically pleasing which is physiologically cor- 
rect and the expression of the least possible friction and constraint. 
By analogy, the physical environment, especially animal and plant 
forms, become beautiful because the pleasurable feelings connected 
with gaining mastery over them are read over into them. Thus we 
see both the objects and the instruments of the primitive struggle for 
existence lifted to the esthetic plane by reason of the opportunity for 
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free contemplation and reproduction of them made possible by the 
leisure and skill won in connection with this very struggle. 

II 

We have here what Professor Gore has very aptly called "the 
esthetic survival of a formerly useful occupation." Attention has 
frequently been directed to the originally utilitarian or practical 
basis of most of our esthetic appreciations and art productions. 
"All esthetic activities are rudiments of some useful function," says 
Spiller. "The appliances of one era serve as embellishments to the 
next, ' ' says Spencer. The latter writer goes on to point out that our 
parks, kept as nearly as possible in a state of nature, perpetuate 
what had only utilitarian associations in the mind of primitive man. 
A picnic is " a temporary return to an aboriginal condition. ' ' The 
tyrannies, feuds, and narrow escapes which were quite prosaic reali- 
ties to a previous age furnish material for literary treatment to-day. 
"The once useful but now purely ornamental heraldic symbols" 
illustrate the fact that "nearly every notable product of the past 
has assumed a decorative character. " " Every one, ' ' says Professor 
Gore, "has probably experienced the kind of esthetic gratification 
one has in doing over again, under very different conditions, some- 
thing that was originally distasteful, or in living over again in the 
imagination something that in the first place was a hardship. ' ' 

The question naturally arises: Why this estheticizing of past 
utilities, why this metamorphosis of the useful into the beautiful? 
Why does distance in time, as in space, lend enchantment? What, 
for example, is the significance of the fact that the decline of manual 
labor in the industrial world is accompanied by the advance of 
manual training in the educational world and by the enhanced value 
of hand-made products in the artistic world? Or, to turn it about, 
what is the meaning of the fact that with the advance of machino- 
facture in the industrial world, manufacture has become a fine art? 

The question is answered by saying that activities originally 
utilitarian become esthetic when they are performed with relative 
ease, and optionally, by reason of being freed from the necessity of 
serving the more immediate biological or economic needs. We con- 
tinue to carry out reactions which, though no longer indispensable 
to life, are yet agreeable when performed because they are deeply 
ingrained as habits, the functioning of habits within normal limits 
being pleasurable. It is pleasurable because it is easy; it is easy 
because it is familiar and habitual ; it is esthetic because, in addition 
to this, it has a comparatively rich content of meaning and associa- 
tions and is therefore stimulating. 

Propensities and customs, funded during long periods of time, 
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are not so readily changed as the external conditions of the situation, 
hence there is a certain momentum of habit over into the new en- 
vironment and even a tendency to assimilate the environing objects 
and activities to deep-seated apperceptive systems. It is reqxiisite, 
however, if originally utilitarian activities and objects are to persist 
as esthetic, that they shall make sufficient demand upon the attention 
to be stimulating. Where this is not the case, the reactions tend to 
become automatic and the objects to pass unnoticed. As Professor 
Gore says, it is a matter of comparative indifference as to whether 
the arbiters of taste will continue to fill their houses with hand-made 
furniture, hand-made books, and hand-made bric-a-brac. The real 
question is whether this represents a mere repetition of the thing 
which it is easiest to do, or represents a constructive insight into the 
real essence and evolution of culture. 

Ill 

The same principle explains the fact that the luxuries of yester- 
day become the necessities of to-day. The electric button, the tele- 
phone, the bicycle, the automobile, refinements of the toilet and 
cuisine which once were superfluities enjoyed only by the rich, be- 
come the unheeded instruments by which men press forward to ever 
more discriminative values. Here, too, if the activity is capable at 
once of a wide range and a fine detail of adjustability, or if the object 
is rich in suggestiveness and associations, it may survive this mech- 
anizing effect of familiarity: physical exercise of the recreative sort 
and beauty of feature in the human face are examples of such sur- 
vival. But in general the relativity of esthetic appreciation to the 
evolution of organic needs is appalling until we reflect that by this 
same process are also being evolved the finer appreciations of a 
higher level. 

Spencer says: "Whatever is performing some active function 
now, or has very recently performed one, does not possess the orna- 
mental character; and is, consequently, inapplicable to any purpose 
of which beauty is the aim." And Grant Allen writes: "The 
esthetically beautiful is that which affords the maximum of stimula- 
tion with the minimum of fatigue or waste, in processes not directly 
connected with vital functions." According to Professor Fite, 
' ' the esthetic or practical character of a want, the beautiful or useful 
character of an object, the artistic or industrial character of a form 
of activity, depends upon the extent to which it constitutes a funda- 
mental feature in one 's organized system of habits. " " Nothing that 
appears in human life is completely unrelated to the organic proc- 
esses, ' ' but ' ' some impulses are more nearly related to the life-process 
than others." "We have, therefore, instead of an absolute distinc- 
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tion of esthetic and practical realities, a graded continuum, with the 
distinctively practical at one end in the needs more nearly organized 
into a system, and the purely esthetic at the other in those least 
related to the organic system, while between the two are those whose 
esthetic or practical character is a matter of doubt." "The trans- 
formation of esthetic tastes into relatively organic needs appears, 
then, as one of the features of this process. " " The process of evolu- 
tion means ... a constant elaboration of wants. ... As a new impulse 
makes itself felt, and a new object is desired, it has first the appear- 
ance of the ideal and the beautiful; then, as the impulse becomes 
more imperative, the object becomes finally a necessary element in 
the life-process itself." The dress-coat, moderate bathing and sani- 
tary appliances, fine China and table linen, changes of plates for 
different kinds of food, a good speaking voice, harmony in combina- 
tions of color, etc., are thus passing from the sphere of luxuries into 
that of daily necessities. "Thus it happens that needs that were at 
first purely esthetic and, as Kant puts it, disinterested, become inter- 
ested and organic and hardly less necessary to the life-process than 
food or sleep. ' ' 

Here we have the converse of the law of esthetic survival. There 
is but one stricture to be made. It is not true that the esthetic quali- 
ties and activities are less organically related to the life-process than 
the practical and industrial. The differentia lies, not in the degree 
of their organic relationship, but in another characteristic. The 
esthetic exhibits the culmination, the relative perfection, of such 
organization, the differentia lying in the fact that the qualities called 
beautiful are less stressfully related to the life-process : it is when the 
relationship is at once most organic and relieved of painful stress 
while yet stimulating, that the conditions are present for its be- 
coming beautiful. 

' ' The aim of industry is to live well, ' ' says Professor Santayana ; 
therefore it flowers naturally into art. "Liberal arts bring to 
spiritual fruition the matter which either nature or industry has 
prepared and rendered propitious." "Art is simply adequate in- 
dustry; it arises when industry is carried out to the satisfaction of 
all human demands, even of those incidental sensuous demands which 
we call esthetic and which a brutal industry, in its haste, may 
despise or ignore." 

Industry, as we are most familiar with it in this age of commer- 
cialism and machinofacture, has a double or at least an ambiguous 
motive. It aims above everything else to produce as many objects as 
possible of a given kind as cheaply as possible, for the sake of the 
margin of money profit. Only in comparatively rare instances does 
the motive consciously operate of producing something as perfect as 
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possible irrespective of cost. Under such conditions we may sym- 
pathize with the feeling of the artist and esthete, that fine art has 
very little to do with industrial art and is dependent upon some 
"vision from the blue" rather than upon any principle intrinsic to 
industry as such. 

But however much we may extenuate the feeling, this point of 
view is wrong, so far as method is concerned, when art is set in a 
relation of antagonism to industry: this would be to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Fine art is a direct outgrowth of good 
workmanship : it is fineness of skill. Industry gives us as directly as 
possible the product useful for the immediate economic end: this 
may be hard and harsh and ugly. But art is this same industry, 
not in such a hurry about the result, taking time to refine and soften 
and finish its creations in pleasing forms. In the words of Professor 
Dewey, "When the imagination is brought to bear on the work of 
the artisan, making it the expression of a thought, and when there is 
perfect union between the thought and the expression, the result 
is art." 

What the primitive man falls to doing under conditions of 
enhanced emotional consciousness naturally follows the lines of 
native gift (instinct) and acquired skill (habit), expressing them- 
selves in outbursts of impulsive activity. He whittles out a shaft and 
chips a flint tip as he has under the stress of the practical exigencies 
of the chase. But he whittles the arrow differently now. His 
exalted emotional state is reflected in his work. There is a back- 
stroke or return-wave of what on the negative side may be inter- 
preted as the pleasurable sense of relief and leisure and freedom 
that come from the suspension of the struggle to supply the imme- 
diately pressing needs of the organism, what on the positive side 
may be regarded as the momentum of habit with the pleasurable 
consciousness of triumph, the success feeling, that comes from the 
sense of adequacy and spontaneity in operating along the lines of 
skilled and habitual response. There is a retroactive effect upon the 
utilitarian and industrial processes, giving them an enhanced value 
for appreciation, and thus finally a more propitious form in produc- 
tion. Art, in other words, is the back-stroke of industry upon itself, 
the recoil of the skill of its method upon its own subject-matter, the 
reflection upon nature of the impassioned light in the countenance 
of science. 

IV 

The individual and personal touch in a work of art simply repre- 
sents the climax of this adequacy in skilled production. It is not 
essential that a work of art should be produced immediately by the 
human hand. What difference does it make whether you interpolate 
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between the artist and his medium a pen, a brush, a chisel, or a com- 
plicated machine run by steam or electricity? Nor need a work of 
art be wholly the product of one individual. The important point 
is the adequacy of the expression, not the personality of the indi- 
vidual who happens to be the last link in the chain of productive 
activity. Individuality, significance, characteristic quality, not per- 
sonality, is the differentia of fine art. There is no limit to the use 
of machinery in artistic production, as long as such machinery ful- 
fils its true function as a mere extension of the motor organs of the 
artist. It is not the fact that an object is produced by machino- 
facture rather than by hand, nor the fact that it is a copy mechanic- 
ally reproduced, that renders it less artistic; its artistic quality 
depends on whether it is an adequate expression of a meaning, not 
on the character of the means by which it is produced. The intro- 
duction of steel beams and girders into the structure of modern 
buildings does not render them less artistic if this change in struc- 
tural character is reflected in the decorative detail: the bad art lies 
in covering up this wonderful web of structural lines with a super- 
ficial veneer of brick and stone modeled on past types instead of 
developing its own artistic potentialities. The same principle applies 
to mechanical music and photography — indeed to all the modern 
applications of machinery to artistic production. The fear of vul- 
garization is groundless. Art is not degraded by becoming public 
and social. It is the relative inadequacy of the methods of repro- 
duction that leads artists to deplore the multiplication of copies of 
the great masters. 

The reason the machine-made article is not artistic is because it 
gives you a type without individualization : the universal is not par- 
ticularized in an individual case. For many purposes it would be 
absurd to substitute hand-made for machine-made articles, just be- 
cause the end is adequately met by the latter — congruously in rela- 
tion to current standards. But until a man can more organically 
express himself through the machine than is now ordinarily the case, 
the machine-made product will not be regarded as art. It is not 
only conceivable, however, that the time will come, but there are 
evidences that the machine is already becoming in some fields, such 
as magazine illustration, a more adequate expression of man's mean- 
ings than any of the old manual techniques. 

"It is impossible to believe," as Mr. Bosanquet says, "that just 
as the sense of beauty has become deeper and stronger than ever 
before, the productive capacity of art has received its death-blow." 
' ' Even machinery has its good tidings for us, if rightly used. Many 
of the reforming estheticians seem to me to forget that it is worse to 
do by hand what can be well done by machinery, than to do by 
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machinery what can only be done by hand. In the latter case you 
try to make a machine do a man 's work, which is impossible. In the 
former you make a man do a machine's work, which is immoral. 
Whatever can be done (that is properly done) by machinery, ought 
to be done by machinery. The present system combines both evils. 
But what is needed is not to join the ranks of the machine-breakers, 
but to draw the line rightly between mechanical and non-mechanical 
production. Some critics are fond of saying that we make nothing 
well but the instruments of war. They omit one class of appliances, 
the instruments of science. A compound microscope of the present 
day is one of the greatest triumphs of intellect in workmanship that 
the world has ever seen. " 

Beauty, in a word, is only a higher usefulness — utility seen at 
arm's length. Life without industry may or may not be guilt, but 
industry without art is certainly brutality. The aim of art is not 
only to tell the true thing but to adorn the useful one. Anything 
which is well adapted to its purpose is on the verge of becoming 
beautiful. The idealization of industrial activities and objects in 
art forms means that they are to be humanized, socialized, and gen- 
eralized in their cosmic significance. The limitation of industrial 
art as it is carried on by the artisan, usually through no fault of his 
own, is that he does not see the cultural value of what he is doing: 
he is ignorant of the relation of the particular manipulations which 
he is compelled to make to the other steps in the process and to the 
finished product. The artisan may become an artist only by coming 
to see the significance of what he is doing in relation to the nature of 
the materials with which he is working and in relation to the uses 
to which the product is to be put in the total life of society. This 
is all that is necessary to bring out that instinct of workmanship 
which is the very essence of the creations of fine art. If socialism 
will do this for industry, as Mr. H. G. Wells thinks, then socialism 
will inaugurate a new era of fine art. 

H. Heath Bawden. 

San Ysidro, California. 



PRAGMATISM AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

THE field now occupied by the social sciences, morality, logic and 
philosophy was in the eighteenth century regarded as one dis- 
cipline and discussed from a single viewpoint. Out of the common 
traditions of this old moral philosophy the various social sciences and 
types of philosophy have arisen. There are many views in the vari- 
ous fields that show the influence of the common background from 



